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Oviginal Tales. 


WILLIAM EFFINGHAM. 

About the year 1770, William Effing- 
ham, whose story I am going to relate, 
made his appearance in the northern sec- 
tion of our country. He was of obscure 
and humble parentage; but if virtue, the 
common boon of the human family, gives 
a title to respect, he was of the highest 
rank; and though his achievements do not 
beam upon the page of history, they live 
in legend and are green in song. The 
great majority of his contemporary gene- 
ration, together with himself, have finish- 
ed their journey through this vale of tears, 
and gone to that bright home where the 
spirits of the just made perfectdwell. A 
few indeed of his bosom companions still 
cling to this frail existence, and those few 
have embalmed his memory in the hearts 
of their posterity. 

The pen cannot record, nor the pencil 
paint, the bright dawnings of that charac- 
ter in which maturity developed so many 
virtues. In his person he was tall and 
graceful, with a handsome and delicate 
proportion, yet braced by manly nerves. 
The full-blown rose of health was on his 
cheek, and his forehead was “ like the 
herald Mercury.” His eye was so keen 
and black as to justify the belief that he 
could read the engraving upon the heart, 





— 





for his knowledge of human nature was || 


almost intuitive, and his predictions of hu- 
man actions were deemed oracutar. 

It appears from tradition, that heaven 
had bereaved him of an affectionate fa- 
ther in his boyhood. By ao mother’s care, 
he grew up the consolation of his last pa- 
rent’s heart. She doated on the budding 
genius of her son, with all that fond, ar- 
dent, but pardonable adulation, which is 
the characteristic of a mother’s love. Lit- 
tle did she think, while his tender virtue 
was reflecting joy around her, while she 
saw his gay and buoyant spirit attract the 
admiration and rivet the love of his asso- 
ciates, that such an eventful destiny await- 
ed him. The prepossessions excited by 
his bland and manly deportment were fix- 
ed by the brilliancy of his thoughts and 
the suavity of his manners. 

By the economy of his widowed parent, 
for his father had left but a comfortable 
subsistence for his family, he was sent to a 
college, where he enjoyed the benefit of 


‘the best course of instruction that the in- 
fant condition of American literature could 
furnish. But his chief reliance was upon 
‘that bold and original intellect which he 
inherited from his Maker. Heaven had 
stamped upon his mind the impress of ge- 
nius, In the fire of his vivid fancy, like 
the master eagle he would wheel his bold 
and imperial flight into regions where the 
imagination of the multitude cannot soar, 
and where the intellectual vision of but 
few of the human family can reach. The 
example of the great and good of every 
age had penetrated his heart, and kindled 
on its altar a holy emulation. 


He arrived at the maturity of manhood 
at an eventful period. At the early age of 
twenty three he offered his services to his 
countrymen as a practitioner of the law. 
He was well read in the general princi- 
ples, as in the details of his profession, 
and had digested, and completely analy- 
zed the body of civil law, as well as the 


laws of nature and of nations. The ap- 
proaching revolution warned him of the 


necessity of activity. A thorough know- 
ledge of his own rights and the unaliena- 
ble rights of his fellow-citizens, enabled 
him, like some tall peak, to hail the intel- 
lectual light far in the distance, by which 
'he could forewarn his countrymen of ap- 
proaching calamity, obscured by the ho- 
'rizon to other men. 
It may be asserted, to the honour of hu- 
‘man nature, that few stars so bright have 
‘appeared in the moral and literary firm- 
‘ament to dispel the gloom of ignorance 
\and superstition which cloud the happi- 
ness of mortals, that have not received the 
meed of approbation. ql 

A combination of so much virtue and so 
much talent, is indeed a rare coincidence, 
and ought to be recorded. A warm cur- 
rent of virtue encircled his heart, as pure 
as the fountain of living waters which 
gushed from the rock when stricken by 
the rod of Moses, It will not be thought 
wonderful, therefore, that he soon became 
the idol of his fellow-citizens. 

From early life our hero had indulged 
a warm, an ardent, attachment for a young 
lady, the only daughter of a wealthy citi- 
zen, who was the descendant of a noble 
family, and the object of royal favour; one 
who had nothing to gain by the tremen- 
dous political storm which was gathering 











ynear; but had wealth, and princely favour, 
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‘and tyrant smiles to lose. The addresses 
of young Effingham, it may be conjectur- 
ed, therefore, were not greeted by the 
parents’ cordial salutation, nor by that of 
the lady’s familiar circle. The splendour 
of royal magnificence, and an alliance with 
an ancient family, had been exhibited to 
| her young and visionary fancy, coloured 
by all the wildness of her mother’s dreams, 
and all the force of her father’s eloquence. 
But the lover still cherished the passion, 
\which is indeed so natural to bold, and 
‘daring, and honourable minds, till it be- 
‘came a part of his very existence; and 
‘had Louisa been left to the dictates of her 
own pure heart, it was believed by the 








friends of Effingham, that he would have 
'been the man of her choice. She was of 
the porcelain clay of human nature. The 
visions of a chastened fancy danced in her 
dark blue eye. The lily and the rose, in 
her lovely features, contended for maste- 
ry. A combination of every grace and 
‘every charm, added to the expression of 
‘an angel, penetrated his bosom and made 
(him her victim. He admired her intelli- 
gence, he madly idolized her beauty. He 
had a proud consciousness of his worth, 
and treated with becoming indignation the 
\angry frown of a proud father, and the 
cold disdain of a calculating mother. He 
_knew that his virtue and his love entitled 
him to the favourable regard and even the 
heart of Louisa. It was impossible for her 
not to respect his talents, and admire the 
graceful dignity of his person, though the 
| aristocracy of her family had taught her 
to expect a higher alliance than that of 
the young republican. Honour and worth 
were all he had to boast. He was not 
born to run a brilliant career of opulence, 
or to claim an inglorious reputation upon 
the renown of distinguished ancestry.— 
With this fearful odds against him, he 
kneeled in fond ‘devotion at her shrine. 
He acknowledged his passion, and vowed 
eternal love, An appeal so direct, so warm, 
from the heart to the heart, was not with- 
out a momentary power. They separated _ 
with a resolution to meet again without 

the knowledge of her father, for he had 
forbidden any further interviews in his 
house, Young Effingham thought he saw 
the bright dawnings of his soul’s lite. He 
had even painted in his ardent fancy, Hy- 
men with his torch ready to light him to 
his bower. They had the promised meet- 
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ing, but it was the last! During the in- 
terval of his absence, her father had given 
J.ouisa new lessons on the impropriety of 
i match so unequal in his view. She then 
called to the aid of filial duty, her expec- 
tations of honour, and wealth, and hung 
around her hopes the happiness of splen- 
dour. They were to meet by the glim- 
merings of twilight, that period sacred to 
lovers, under the broad foliage of a ma- 
jestick elm. Ef ngham repaired to the 
consecrated spot, with a proud though 
throbbing heart. Amidst all the transports 
of hope and fear, he saw her loved form 
approaching, so light, so fearful, that he 
thought his vision had betrayed him, and 
that it was a disembodied spirit floating 
upon the breeze of evening. A few mo- 
ments proved to him that it was indeed 
his angel, and he flew to embrace her: but 
she shrunk from him as from the deadly | 
touch ofa viper. Her air was so repulsive | 
that his heart sunk at once within his bo- 
som. Knowing the magic of his eloquent | 
appeals, she resolved not to hear him; in- 
deed her icy look had already chilled him 
info silence. With sealed lips she hand- 
ed him a paper which contained the sen- 
tence of his destiny. She instantly de- 
parted, gliding like a vision before his 
eyes, leaving him shrouded in darkness 
and solitude. He stood fixed in astonish- 
ment. In a few momentz the moon arose 
ina clear sky, full-orbed. He broke open 
the letter, and read by her pale light, 
that this short and silent interview must 
terminate his hopes for ever; that she who 
was the light of his soul, would never 
brighten his path again. He turned off 
with slow and heavy steps, and disap- 
pointment settled upon his soul in sullen 
gloom. 

Forsaken hope, bereaved affection, and the 

broken chain 

Of ardent feeling, and the blighted bud 

Of young enjoyment—like the sombre pall 

Hung on his heart, and all beneath was dark. 

Immediately he set out for Boston, where 
military preparations were going on. He 
arrived at the majestick Hudson; the boat- 
man set him across the stream; the loud 
waves lashed the shore, but the raging 
surge was less violent than the rebellion 
of his mind. This however was a tempo- 
rary madness—he had too much good 
sense, too much strength of mind, to suffer 
disappointed love to prey upon his spirits. 
Reason and philosophy soon restored him 
to repose. The tocsin had already been 
sounded,theclanking of oppression’s chains 
had been heard on our shores. He tore 
from his bosom his cherished attachment, 
and drowned the whispers of his love in 
the dinofarms. He volunteered his ser- 





vices as a private soldier in the first com- 
pany that was organized for the defence 
of civil and religious liberty, At the bat- 
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tle of Lexington he fought in the van, and 
his bold and onward march animated all 
around him. ‘The valour of Effingham 
was soon talked of throughout the camp. 
Promoted to the rank of captain, he equal- 
ly displayed the skill of a prudent com- 
mander and an intrepid soldier; and 
wherever glory and honour led the way, 
captain Effogham was foremost. The 
account of his bravery at Lexington, and 
bis subsequent promotion, were the first 
intelligence of him that reached his 
friends since his sudden and mysterious 
departure. Every newspaper teemed 
with his praise, and his fond mother’s pa- 
triotic heart leaped for gladness, and she 
sobbed aloud with fulness of joy. It was 
evident to all that Louisia repented of her 
cruelty. She did not know how dearly 
she loved him, till he was driven by her 
coldness to the arms of glory. Her father 
perceived the mistake he had made, and 
though he did not triumph in the success 
of our arms, he admired the distinction of 
our hero, 


In a few years Major Effingham, pro- 
moted to a highly important command, 
was transferred to the middle army, im- 
mediately under General Washington. On 
his way through the country he called 
once more to see, and to receive the part- 
ing benediction of his venerable mother. 
During this visit (0 his uatlve village, 
Louisa was accidentally thrown in his way. 
He saluted her with that easy and genu- 
ine politeness which is the characteristick 
of the true soldier; but the flame of love 
had expired, never to be lighted again. 
She appeared before him with pale and 
sunken cheeks, which declared the ruin of 
her peace within. He could but feel com- 
passion for her, though he could not offer 
| marriage. 
his prospects were embarked in the ship 
of the republick; that a stormy sea was 
before him; that honour beckoned him on 
to glory; and that he must obey the high 
command. He left her in all the misery 
of grief, like Rachel weeping over her 
children, and refusing to be comforted. 
The rose and lily of her once beautiful 
face were faded, and her eye had lost its 
lustre, and the sentiment of pity was felt 
by all who saw her. Major Effingham 
moved on inhis careerof glory. He was 
the companion of the brave. At the bat- 
tle of Brandywine, under the eye of 
Washington, he led the van at his own 
particular request. Where none remain- 
ed unscathed, he fell with honourable 
wounds and covered with glory. 

Louisa was never married. Her father 
became the odium of the neighborhood. 
She wandered upon the earth neglected 














and unknown, unblessing and unblessed. 
ADOLPHUS. 
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FROM THE U. 8. LITERARY GAZETTE. 
LAFAVETTE. 


Review of ‘‘ Outlines of the Principal Events in 
the Life of General Lafayette.” 


This memoir was first published in the 
North American Review. The author, 
Mr. George Ticknor, one of the Profes- 
sors in Harvard University, has since cor- 
rected it insome of its facts, and enlarged 
it by the addition of others. It isnow pub- 
lished in the form of a pamphlet, and it 
comes before the public with a degree of 
authenticity, on which they may safely re-. 
ly. The memoir is peculiarly acceptable to 
the “American people,” at the present 
time, and in its present form ;—at the pre- 
sent time, because the whole nation have 
felt deeply, and do still feel deeply, the 
presence of their illustrious benefactor ;— 





Ile told her that his hopes and |, 


‘In its present form, because all wish to 
‘learn the interesting facts of his life from 
an authentic source; and many will now 
have an opportunity to learn them, who 
otherwise might not. We may add, more- 
over, that this simple narrative of the 
| principal events in the life of General La- 
fayette is the more grateful to us, because 
‘it presents him in some of the most inter- 





| esting and trying situations, which he has 


'been called to sustain. And no man has 
| 
passed through more reverses of fortune, 


and been called, in the course of them, to 
‘sustain more important relations, in the 


most critical times, than Gen. Lafayette. 
It is more grateful still, because it places 
'his character, as connected with some of 
,the most important events of the age, in 
/80 Many attitudes, and in such strong re- 
_lief,—all consistent with each other, and 
all conspiring to bring home the convic- 
_tion and the sanction of reason, to feelings 
| which before existed. 

These “ Outlines,” as the title purports, 
embrace only a part of the facts and events 
in the life of Gen, Lafayette. But they 
are some of the most interesting and im- 
portant. We cannot give our readers an 
analysis of the pamphlet, because the sub- 
ject does not admit of analysis. I[t isa 
narrative of facts, and a description of 
events. And we could not relate the one, 
or describe the other, in fewer words than 
have been used inthe book. Without at- 
tempting, therefore, to trace the same out- 
lines which Mr. Ticknor has traced, or to 
fill up those outlines with collateral in- 
formation and reflections of our own, we 
shall select a few of the most striking and 
important events described in the pam- 
phiet, and give them to our readers in Mr, 
Ticknor’s own words. 

Many yet live who remember, and all 
know from history, the desponding situa- 
tion of the American colonies in 1777. It 
was at this critical time, that Lafayette 











first arrived in our coantry. 
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The sensation produced by his appearance in 
this country was, of course, much greater than 
that produced in Europe by his departure. It 
still stands forth, as one of the most prominent 
and important circumstances in our revolution- 
ary contest; and, as has often been sail by onc | 
who bore no smal! part in its trials and success, 
none but those who were then alive, can believe 
what an impulse it gave to the hopes of a popu- | 
Jation almost cisheartened by a long series of 
disasters. And well it might; for it taught us, 
that in the first rank of the first nobility in Eu- 
rope, men could still be found, who not only 
took an interest in our struggle, but were wil- 
ling to share our sufferings; that our obscure 
and almost desperate contest for freedom in a 
remote quarter of the world, could yet find sup- 
porters among those, who were the most natu- 
ral and powerful allies of a splendid despotism ; 
that we were the objects of a regard and inter- 
est throughout the world, which would add to | 
our own resources sufficient strength to carry us | 

| 





safely through to final success. 


After the American revolution had ter- 
minated so successfully te the cause and | 
the principles which Lafayette had so 
zealously and efficiently espoused, he re- 


" ’ ' jl 
royal perme and aay to viveinated holy of || readers probably knew before, the at- 
|) men. Jualayette, therefore, answered for the || ¢ ; ‘ 
| : ." 'tempt prove ssful, and both La- 
| National Guards, and for the posts committed || » vol ed pir ecan nee’ sfu and b 

| fayette and his romantic deliverers weie 


| to them; but he could answer for no more; and | . ; ; 
his pledge was faithfully and desperately re- || soon retaken, and all confined in prison, 
deemed. } where they suflered the more severely 
P mpi ee and _— recgnm, the qacnan i from the increased vigilance of their 
1¢ Foyab family went to bed, Latayette, too, | - . -c s imnri 
; . : . 8. ear yrrisonment 
slept after the great fatigues of this fearful day. || keepers. After five years — — 
At half past four, a portion of the populace || &t Olmutz, Lafayette was liberated, and 
made their way into the palace by an obscure, || returned again to France. He lived in re- 
. {|} é ‘ i. vas . 
| tirement till those critical times came on, 


i} 





interior pa3sage, which had becn overlooked, 
and which was not in that part of the chateau || which resulted in the abdication of Bona- 
entrusted to Lafayette. They were evidently |) fier the battle of Waterl H 
led by persons who well knew the secret ave- | parte, after the vt de . _ viet % 
nues, Mirabean’s name was afterwards strange- || then took part again in the public counseis. 
ly compromised in it, and the form of the infa- | There are periods in the history of every 
— of me tare ae rae | nation, when its destinies seem to be sus- 
1e great stair case, pointing the assas- || a : 
sins the way to the queen’s chamber. They || pended ina trembling balance. A word, 
easily found it. ‘'wo of her guards were cut | 2 look, or a gesture, at such times, may 
down in an instant and she made her escape al- | decide the fate of nations, Of these pe- 
= eo a apr opt 5 — : | rifous and portentous moments, France 
’ f é s °C ruards . : 
with the national troops, protected the gu TUS |! has witnessed more than any other nation 
from the brutal populace, and saved the lives of | fifty v We j mn 
the royal family, which had so nearly been sac- || foi the last fifty years. We meer A Ge- 
rificed to the etiquette of the monarchy. | scription of one, in which Lafayette was 


| The day dawned as this fearful scene of guilt || conspicuous, and in which, considering the 


turned to France, and was soon called to 1 and bloodshed was passing in the magnificent 
| palace, whose construction had exhausted the 


witness th orrib ¢ rvs ‘ . mae 
4 sari e > eg paroxysms of that na ! revenue of Louis Fourteenth, and which, for a 
ton during the French revolution. But || century, had been the most slpendid residence in 
the French people had neither the intelli- || Europe. 





As soon as it was light the same furi- 
gence nor the virtue of the American peo- | ous multitude filled the vast space, which, from 
ple. And the same degree of liberty, which | 

was a blessing to the latter, would have | 


been the greatest curse to the former.— | ken, to go to Paris; and they called for the | 
queen, whohad just escaped from their daggers, || of French 


Liberty can never precede knowledge and 
virtue in the people, but it must and wil 
follow them. The influence of Lafayette, 
thercforo, though he was then, as ne ts | 
now, considered the very Apostle of Lib- | 
erty, was frequently felt on the side of | 
the crown, bracing and strengthening it! 
against the too violent encroachments of 
the people. The following extract from | 
Mr. Ticknor’s memoir will shew the part | 
which he was frequently called to sustain | 


| 


during the French revolntion, and the} 
4 | 
de- | 


t 


manner in which he sustained it. 
scribes the attack of the populace upon | 


He [Lafayette] arrived at Versailles at ten 
o’clock at night, after having been on horseback 
from before caylightin the morning, and having 
made, during the whole interval, both at Paris 
and on the road, incredibje exertions to control 
tlie multitude aud calm the soldiers. * The Mar- 
quis de Lafayette at last entered the chatean,? | 
says Madame de Stael, ‘and passing through the 
apartioent where we were, went to the king.— 
We all pressed round him, as ifhe were the mas- 
ter of events, and yet the popular party was al- 
ready more powerful than its chief, and princi- | 
ples were yielding to factions, or rather were | 
beginniag to serve only as their pretexts. M. de | 
Lafayette’s manner was perfectly calm; nobody | 
ever saw it otherwise; but his delicacy suffered 
from the importance of the part be was called to | 
act. He asked for the interior posts of the cha- | 
tcau, inorder that he might ensure their safety, | 
Only the outer posts were granted to him.’ This | 
refusal was not disrespectful to him who made | 


the request. It was given, simply because the | 


etiquette of the court reserved the guard of the |! 


i 


| 
| 
| hand before the vast multitude. 
{ 
| 


| the rich materials of which it is formed, passes 
under the name of the court of marble. They 
called upon the king, in tones not to be mista- 


| to come out upon the balcony. The king, af- 
iter a short consultation with hi3 ministers, an- 


‘nounced his intention to set out fur the capital; 
but Lafayette was afraid to trust the queen in 
ithe midst of the bloodthirsty multitude. He 
went to her, therefore with respectful hesita- 
tior, and asked her if it were her purpose to 
/accompany the king to Paris, ¢ Yes,’ she repli- 
}ed,Salthough lam awareof thedanger.? ¢ Are 
| you positively determined ? ¢ Yes, sir.?  Con- 
descend, then, to go ont upon the balcony, and 


| 


‘suffer me to attend you.’ © Without the king? 


she replied hesitating—* Have you observed the 


i threats?’ * Yes, Madam, I have; but dare to 
| 
trust me.’ He Jed her out upon the balcony.— 


| It was a moment of great responsibility and 
the royal family, at Versailles, on. the | great delicacy; but nothing, he felt assured, 
night of the fifth of October, 1789. | 
; | its feelings could be changed. 
|| the tamult, the cries of the crowd rendered it 
|| impossible that his voice should be heard. It 


could be so dangerous as to permit her to set out 
‘for Paris, surrounded by that multitude, unless 
The agitation, 


yas necessary, therefore, to address himself to 
the eye, and, turning towards the queen, with 
that admirable presence of mind, which never 


| forsook him, and with that mingled grace and. 


dignity, which were the peculiar inheritance of 
the ancient court of France,he simply kissed her 
An instant of 
i siient astonishment followed, but the whole was 
‘immediately interpreted, and the air was rent 


| with the the cries of ‘ Long live the queen !— 


‘Long live the general!’ from the same fickle 
andcruel populace, that only two hours before 
had embrued their hands in the blood of the 
cnards who defended the life of the same queen. 

The attempt to rescue Lafayette from 
the prison at Olmutz is so interesting in 
itself, and so beautifully described, we can 


| hardly forbear quoting it entire. But we 





have only room to say, what most of our 





, time,—the place,—the occasion, and the 
| consequences that were to follow from one 
‘or another decision, there is a moral su- 
iblimity hardly surpassed by any thing in 
‘history. The time was when Bonaparte 
returned from Waterloo, “a defeated and 
‘desperate man;” the place was the Cham- 


‘ber of Representatives of thirty millions 
people; the occasion w re- 


‘solution offered by Lafayette, de ng 
the Chamber to be in permanent session, 
| and all attempts to dissolve it, high trea- 
‘son; and also calling for the four princi- 
| pal ministers to come to the Chamber, and 
‘explain the state of affairs; the conse- 


| quences involved, were the existence of 


| 


‘the French nation, and the happiness of 
the French people. 


As soon, therefore, as the session was opened, 
Lafayette, with the same clear courage and in 
the same spirit of self-devotion, with which he 
had stood at the bar of the National Assembly in 
1792, immediately ascended the tribune for the 
first time for twenty years, and said these few 
words, which assuredly would have been bis 
death warrant, if he had not been supported in 
them by the assembly he addressed: ** When, 
after an interval of many years, I raise a voice 
which the friends of free institutions will sti 
recognize, | feel myself called upon to speak to 
you only of the dangers of the country, which 
you alone have now the power to save. Sinister 
intimations have beep heard; they are unfortu- 
nately confirmed. This, there{ore,*is the mo- 
ment for us to gather round the ancient tricolor- 
ed standard; the standard of 89; the standard 
of freedom, of equal rights, and of public order. 
Permit me, then, gentlemen, a veteran in this 
sacred cause, one who has always been a stran- 
ger to the spirit of faction, to offer you'a few 
preparatory resolutions, whose absolute neces- 
city, I trust, you will feel, as I do.” 


The resolutions were adopted. Lucien 
Bonaparte came to the chamber, and at- 
tempted to explain “ the state of affairs ;” 
but at length appealed to the Seelings of 
the members, 
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¢ It is not Napoleon,’ he cried, ‘ that is attack- 
ed, it is the French people. And a proposition 
is now made to this people, to abandon their 
Emperor: to expose the French nation, before 
the tribunal of the world, to a severe judgment 
on its levity and inconstancy. No, sir, the honor 
of this nation shall never be so compromised! 
On hearing these words, Lafayette rose. He did 
not go to the tribune; but spoke, contrary to 
rule and custom, from his place. His manner 
was perfectly calm, but marked with the very 
spirit of rebuke; and he addressed himself, not 
to the President, but directly to Lucien. ‘ The 


‘assertion, which has just been uttered, is a ca- 


lumoy. Who shall dare to accuse the French 
nation of inconstancy to the Emperor Napoleon? 
That nation has followed his bloody footsteps 
through the sands of Egypt and through the 
wastes of Russia; over fifty fields of battle; in 
disaster as faithful as in victory; and it is for 
having thus devotedly followed him, that we 
now mourn the blood ofthree millions of French- 
men.’ These few words made an impression on 
the assembly, which could not be mistaken or 
resisted ; and, as Lafayette ended, Lucien him- 
self bowed respectfully to him, and, without re- 
suming his speech, sat down. 


The memoir of Lafayette, from which 
we have already made such copious ex- 
tracts, closes with a passage, in which the 


_ principal events of his life are again allu- 


ded to, in a manner expressing the feel- 
ings of this whole people. Those events 
could not have been alluded to, and the 
feelings of the nation expressed in con- 


) with them, more happily than in 
owing passage: 
is is the distinguished personage, who after 


an absence of eight and thirty years, is now 
come to visit the nation, for whose indepen- 
dence and freedom he hazarded whatever is most 






valued in human estimation, almost half acen- | 


tury ago He came, too, at the express invita- 
tion of the entire people; he is literally the 
* Guest of the Nation ;’ but the guest, it should 
be remembered of another generation, than the 
one he originally came to serve. Werejoice at 
it. We rejoice, in common with the thousands 
who throng his steps wherever he passes, that 
we are permitted to offer this tribute of a grati- 
tude and veneration, which cannot be misinter- 
preted, to one, who suffered with our fathers for 
our sake; but we rejoice yet more for the moral 
effect it cannot fail to produce on us, both aa in- 
dividuals and asa people. For it is no common 


spectacle, which is now placed before each of us | 


for our instruction. Ve are permitted to see 
one, who, by the mere force of principle, by 
plain and resolved integrity, has passed with 
perfect consistency, through more remarkable 
extremes of fortune, than any man now alive, 
or, perbapsany manon record. We are per- 


_, mitted te see one who has borne a leading part 
in two hemispheres, and in the two most impor- 


tant revolutions the worldhas yet seen, and has 
come forth from both of them without the touch 
of dishonor... We are permitted to see that man, 
who first put in jeopardy his rank and fortune 
at home, in order to serve as a volunteer in the 
cause of Free Institutions in America, and af- 
terwards hazard his life at the bar of the Na- 
tional Assembly, to arrest the same cause when 
it was tending to excess and violence. We are 
permitted to see the man, who, after three years 
of unbroken political triumph, stood in the 
midst of half a million of his countrymen, com- 


peeing whatever was great, wise, and pow- 
“only t 


: the nation, with the oriflamme of the 
al 
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monarchy at his feet, and the confidence of all 
France following his words, as he swore in their 
behalf to a free constitution; and yet remained 
undazzled and unseduced by his vast,his'irresisti- 
ble popularity. We are permitted to see the 
man, who, for the sake of the same principles to 
which he has thus sworn, and in less than three 
years afterwards, was condemned to such ob- 
scure sufferings, that his very existence became 
doubtful to the world, and the place of his 
confinement was effectually hidden from the 
inquiries of his friends, who sent emissaries over 
half Europe to discover it; and yet remained 
unshaken and undismayed, constantly refusing 
all appearance of compromise with his perse- 
cutors and oppressors. We are, in short, per- 
mitted to see a man, who has professed, amidst 
glory and suffering, in triumph and disgrace, the 
same principles of political freedom on both 
sides of the Atlantic; who has maintained the 
same tone, the same air, the same fopen confi- 
dence, amidst the ruins of the Bastile, in the 
Cham de Mars, under the despotism of Bona- 
parte, and the dungeons of Olmutz. 

We rejoice, too, no less in the effect which 
this visit of General Lafayette is producing up- 
on us asa nation. Itis doing much to unite us. 
It has brought those together, who have been 
separated by long lives of political animosity. 
It helps to break down thegreat boundaries and 
landmarks of party. It makes a holiday ,of 
kind and generous feelings in the hearts ofthe 
multitudes that moons his way, as he moves in 
triumphal procession from city to city. It turns 
this whole people from the bustle and divisions 


of our wearisome elections, the contest of the } 


senatehouse, and thetroubles and bitterness of 
our manifold political dissentions; and instead 
ofall this, carries us back to that great period 
in our history, about which opinions have long 
been tranquil and settled. It offers to us, as it 


were, with the very costume and air appropri- 
ate to the time, one of the great actors, from this 


most solemn passage in our national destinies ; 
and thusenables us to transmit yet one genera- 
tion further onward, a sensible impression of the 
times of our fathers; since we are not only per- 
mitted to witness ourselves one of their foremost 
leaders and champions, but can show him to our 
children,and thus leave on their young hearts an 
impression, which will grow old there with their 
deepest and purest feelings. It brings, in fact, 
our revolution nearer to us, with all the high- 
minded patriotism and selfdenying virtues of 
our forefathers; and therefore naturally turns 
our thoughts more towards our posterity, and 
makes us more anxious todo for them what we 
are sensibly reminded wasdone with such peri- 
lous pin» bin for us. 

All the events in this interesting me- 
moir, are described in a chaste and ele- 
gant style. Mr. Ticknor has told the story 
of the life of Lafayette with a simplicity 
of manner, which leaves the reader his 
whole mind to contemplate the character 
of a great man, and his whole heart to ad- 
mire the virtues of a good man. And we 
are sure, he will always receive the 
thanks of his readers, for not attempting 
to divert their attention, or share their 
admiration. General Lafayette has passed 
a long life of trials and of sufferings. He 
has been tried, and has suffered the full 
measure which human nature can bear. 
But if a good man ever enjoys his reward 
this side of Heaven, Lafayette has now 


that reward in a most eminent degree, in 














[May 7, 
the gratitude of a numerous, enlightened, 
and free people. 
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Futernal Furprovemtents, 
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OHIO CANAL. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF JEFFERSON COUNTY, O. 


You will recollect that, at a meeting 
held at the Court-House on the 30th March 
last, for the purpose of taking such mea-~ 
sures as might be deemed constitutional 
and proper to procure a repeal of the ca- 
nal law, a committee was appointed to 
collect information on the subject of the 
late act of the legislature, relating to Ca- 
nals, and to lay the same before the Pub- 
lick if thought expedient. Being the first 
named of that committee, I deem it my 
duty to take some step with a view to the 
performance by the committee of the duty 
confided toit. I addressed a note to each 
of my colleagues on the 8th instant, in 
which amongst other things, I requested 
each to communicate to me, in the course 
of the ensuing week, 

Ist. Such information as he might have, 
or could obtain on the subject confided to 
us. 
2d. His opinion of the expediency of 
making any publication on the subject, 
and if expedient, of the manner of propo- 
sing and publishing it, and 

3d. His opinion as to the necessity of 
calling a meeting of the committee. 

A meeting was held at Mr. Norton’s 
tavern, on the morning of the 3ist of 
March, composed (as ] am informed) of 
about 20 of the gentlemen who attended 
the meeting in the Court House the night 
before, and took part in the proceedings. 
At this meeting Judge McKee presided, 
and they resolved to request the people 
of Jefferson County to assemble in their 
respective townships at the usual place of 
holding elections, on the last Saturday in 
April, to choose delegates to attend a 
meeting in Bloomfield on the first Monday 
in May,&c. The publication of the pro- 
ceedings of this last meeting, induced me 
to believe, the committee appointed at the 
first and general meeting, should discharge 
its duties, and make any intended publi- 
cation, before the time agreed upon for 
appointing delegates. 

The note I addressed my colleagues, 
received the prompt attention of Messrs. 
England and Goodenow, two of them, but 
from the other two I have had no answer. 
Mr. England frankly avows, that he has 
“not seen the law in question,” and that 
he cannot see any advantage that could 
arise to the public, by making our opinion 
known; but he expresses a willingness to 
attend a meeting of the committee if 
thought necessary. Mr. Goodenow, equal- 
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ly frank, expressed a decided opinion, that 
it is expedient to collect information to be 
laid before the public, and that a meeting 
of the committee should be called to ar- 
range the publication—he does not com- 
municate any information, because, he 
says, he is “ possessed of nothing (in rela- 
tion to the subject) but a general know- 
ledge common to all; but he advises me 
that he does not wish to be ranked among 
the’ opponents of the canal policy of the 
state, or of internal improvements gener- 
ally. Of the sentiments of my other two 
colleagues, | am ignorant. The com- 
mittee consisting of five, and the two 
heard from not agreeing, my concurrence 
with either would not constitute an opinion 
of the majority, I here considered it unne- 
cessary for me to take any further step in 
the business, except to make you this 
statement. 

_ For myself 1 have no hesitation in say- 
ing, [ am not opposed to the canal policy. 
As to the particular law in question, I have 
not seen it, and have no information in re- 
lation to it, except what is common to all 
of you; but from what I have heard, I 
should think some of its provisions inex- 
pedient; yet I have no knowledge that 
would warrant me in denouncing it. It is 
a law of the state, enacted by agreat ma- 
jority of the legislature, and ought to be 
respected and obeyed as such. Public 
meetings for promulgating denunciatory 


resolutions, or for combining and organi- 
zing a systematic oppusition to the due 


execution of the laws, require a most ex- 
traordinary emergency to justify them. 
If resorted to, to oppose one law, we must 
expect they will be to oppose another, un- 
til that great precept of good government, 
the moral influence of laws, is entirely de- 
stroyed. In the present case, such meet- 
ings would tend to defeat the objects in- 
tended to be attained. They tend to in- 
flame and to excite the angry passions of 
the majority, to induce them, in anger to 
shut their.ears upon vour reasons, and to 
unite, more firmly, in opposition to your 
will. They tend moreover to affect our 
character injuriously abroad, by inculca- 
ting the belief that our government is op- 
pressive, and our people a factious discon- 
tented band of disorganizers, and, in that 
way, to keep from us men of industry, en- 


terprise, and wealth. 
J. C. WRIGHT. 


P.S. Since writing the foregoing, [have 
this day received an answer from Mr, Mil- 
ler, another of my colleagues, to my note 
of the 8th inst. in which he says, “on the 
subject of the canal bill, passed at the last 
session of our Legislature, 1 am in posses- 
sion of no information, which I can consid- 
er authenticate and pertinent, that is not 
contained in the different reports of our 
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canal commissioners.” As to’ the expe- 
diency of making any publication, Mr M. 
thinks, I can best judge when | have “all 
the information which the other members 
of the committee may forward,” and the 
arrangement and publication he commits 
to my judgment. Our duty being “to 
collect information relating to the late ca- 
nal law,” and no member of the committee 
having any, on which reliance can be 
placed, except what is already before you, 
and no one of them having seen the law 
in question, I see no reason for changing 
the publication I had before determined on. 
19th April, 1825. J.C. WRIGHT. 
or 
PERCIVAL,—rue Poet. 
Extract of a Ietter, — Boston, February 10, 
1825. 

Yesterday afternoon I called, in compa- 
ny with a friend, to pay my respects to 
Dr. Percival, the Poet—whose writings 
have afforded so much pleasure to the 
literary world, and with whom I had long 
desired to become personally acquainted. 
To my surprise and regret, I found him 
dwelling in obscure lodgings in South 
street, suffering all the ills and privations 
that are too generally. attendant on poets 
and men of genius. The chamber in 
which he lodged was imperfectly furnish- 
ed with achair and table, and a bed with 
hardly sufficient clothing to protect him 
from the chillness ofthe night. He apol- 


ogized for his situation in not being able 
to supply us with a chair, aud seemed a 


little embarrased that we had discovered 
him in his lonely retreat. His person is 
of the middling size, well proportioned 
and genteel—his age probably about 26 
or 27—his countenance sallow and deject- 
ed, but presenting the most perspicacious 
and beautiful eyes [ have ever seen.— 
His dress was a dark frock coat and pan- 
taloons, with a cravat and collar some- 
what in the style of Byron. He is mod- 
est in the extreme, and I have scarcely 
ever met with a person so diffident and 
retiring. We found him reading as we 
entered the chamber, and seeing a single 
volume upon the table asked him if he 
had received the Conversations of Byron? 
to which he replied he had not; and I sup- 
pose from his situation that he is seldom | 
supplied with any thing like anew publi- | 
cation. He mingles none with society, | 
and remarked that he found other means | 
to occupy histime. He was silent almost. 
all the while during our visit, which 
I learn is quité natural to him; and except- 
ing afew short answers, to several ques- 
tions which were asked,he remained mute, | 
even after we’ had presented him our 
names and declared the object of our 
visit, He told us that he had resided in 
Boston about four months, and yet I pre- 




















sume the inhabitants are generally igno- 
rant that they have within. the walls of 

their city, the first poet of our. country, 

poor and neglected, and struggling for . 
subsistence in the same manner that “ Sa- 

vage languished, and that Otway died.” 

Can it be that the good people of this lib- 

eral, enlightened city, have become ac- 

quainted with his situation! And are there | 
no congenial souls to sympathize with him. 

in his solitude and sufferings? Are there 

none to pay homage to his. genius? None , 
to comfort him as he sits in his lonely 

chamber, sweeping his melancholy lyre . 
for the gratification of society and the 

world? None to cherish the only poet in 

our country, save one, who possesses the 

rare and divine art of imparting to lan-. 
guage those mysterious and unearthly 
influences which come to us from the 
strings of an AZolian harp? Surely the 
‘literary emporium’ will not suffer him to 
remain in obscurity, destitute of that pa- 
tronage and reward which he so richly 
deserves. Let it furnish him with an ea- 
sy competence, and an agreeable inde- 
pendence, by liberally purchasing his val- 
uable works, and by giving him the free- 
dom of the Atheneum and the public li- 
braries, &c. Let it cultivate his society, 
animate and cheer his desponding spirit, 
and render him the most independent and 
happy, as he is the most interesting and 
promising, poet of us “ degenerate Amer- 
icans.” 


—mug Pe 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


Keerinc Horses.—Every gentleman, 
who is obliged by his health or his busi- 
ness to keep a horse, complains of the enor- 
mous expense incurred by it. If allowed 
to eat and waste as much as he chooses, a 
horse will consume from four to five tons 
of hay in a year, besides the necessary 
grain. But itis asserted from actual ex- 
periment, that ten pounds of good hay, 
with two quarts of corn a day, are enough 
to keep a common horse in fine order. Ten 
pounds of hay a day are 3650 pounds, lit- 
tle more than a ton and a half a year— 
and two quarts of corn a day are about 
twenty three bushels a year. Call hay se- 
ven dollars a ton, and corn fifty cents a 
bushel, and you make the annual expense 
of feeding a horse twenty six or seven dol- 
lars—about half as much as it commonly 
costs. ‘T’o keep a horse in the cheapest 
and healthiest manner, let him stand on 
green turf, dugup pretty thick, and placed 
on the floor of his stable—let him be care- 
fully curried every day. This is of more 
importance than is sometimes imagined. 
[t opens the pores, and preserves a health- 
ful state of the skin, on which, in horses 
as in men, depends, as much as on almost 
any thing else, the proper and healthful 
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operation of the various animal functions. 
Although the inferior animals are not, like 
men, subject to unnatural appetites on ac- 
count of unnatural stimulants received in- 
to the stomach, they unquestionably often 
consume more food than is necessary to 
maintain their vigor and spirit. This sur- 
plus it is economy to ascertain and re- 
trench. Corn is cheaper than oats for 
horses, because there is more heart ina 
quantity of the same price. Jt is better 














to his royal mistress, and accordingly 
‘mounted the pulpit in Christ-Church in 
Cork; when, after giving a good dis- 
course on the uncertainty of life, and the 
greatand amiable qualities of the queen, 
he concluded in the following warm, bat 
whimsical manner: “ Let those who feel 
their loss deplore with me on this melan- 
choly occasion; butif there are any that 
ihear me, who have secretly wished for 
this event, (as perhaps they may be,) they 


to be given two or three times a day in| have now got their wish, and the devil do 
smal! messes—and to be given dry, that | them good with it.” 
| ‘The bishop’s name, and the date of his 


the mastication of it may keep the mouth 
ina healthy state. ‘To measure hay, the 
tare of a basket may be taken, and the 


-hay given from it in small quantities thro’ 


the day, but chiefly at night. A horse that 
iz not used should be fed with corn spar- 





ingly. It should be occasionally salted. It 


is not, perhaps, generally considered, that | 
horses are subject to colds and fevers as) 
readily as men. They should therefore be |, 
used with great tenderness and delicacy, | 


and often washed in cold water. 


| 


appointment (1583) are on record in the 
Consisturial court of Cork; and his 


pic- 


_ture,in his captain’s uniform, the left hand 
| Wanting a finger, isto be seen in the bish- 


| 


| 


The | 


pulse generally indicates the health of a/ 
horse: it may be felt about an inch back | 


. of the eye, and in health beats about thirty 


tive strokes in a minute. 


| 


| 


ANECDOTE OF LYONS, BISHOP? OF CORK, 


Dr. William Lyons, who was preferred I 
to the bishopric of Cork, Cloyneand Ross, |! 
toward the latter end of queen Fliza-! 
beth’s reign, was originally captain of a! 


ship, who distinguished himself so gale | 
lantly in several actions with theSpaniards, 
that,on being introduced to the queen, 
she toll him that he should have ihe jirst 
vacancy that offered. 


The honest captain who understood | 


the queen literally, soon after hearing of 
a vacancy in the see of Cork, immediately 
set ont for court, and claimed the royal 


promise. 


The queen astonished at the, 


request, for a time remonstrated against, 


never think of asan oflice suitable to him. 
It was, however in vain; he said the roy- 
al word was passed, and he relied en it, 
Iler majesty then said she would take a 


few days to consider on it; when, exami- | 


ning into his character, and finding him 


commander, she sent for Lyons, and gave 
him the bishopric; saying, at the same 


| 
| 


time, “she hoped that he would take as) 
good care of the church as he had done | 


of the state.” 

Lyons immediately set out for the bish- 
opric, which he enjoyed for above twenty 
years, with great reputation to himself, 


‘never attempting, however, to preach but 


once, and that was on the death of the 
queen. On that melancholy occasion, he 
thought it his duty to pay the last honors 





certain. 
‘about taking place in the arrangements of the 


‘| 
' 
} 


‘the occasion. 


'op’s palace at Cork. 
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LAFAYETTE’S PROGRESS. 

As an interesting specimen of the manner in 
which the Nation’s Guest was erceted on his 
arrival at New-Orleans, weextract the MAyor’s 
Appress (which was delivered in the Public 
Square, under a Triumphal Ancn)--with the 
General’s apprapriate and eloquent reply. 

The last account received of the General's 
progress renders it probable, that he will be in 
Cincinnati rather sooner than was expected ;— 
but, as we have no positive information on the 
subject, the day of his arrival yet remajns un- 
Several changes, we understand, are 


Committee; principally with a view to the bet- 
ter accommodation of the immense concourse 


of citizens and strangers about {o convene on 
% 


When the General reached the city, the street 
through which the carriage passed on its way to 
the public square, was covered with the inhabi- 


‘tants and others who thronged to behold him.— 





the impropriety of it, and what she could | All the ships in port were decorated in the hand- 


'somest manncr. 
' waved with those of the Union. 


The colors of every nation 
At the moment 
the Gencral left bis carriage and entered the 
first gate of the pnblic square, all the bells be- 
gan to ring, the voices of more than ten thou- 
sind men united in glad acelamations in salut- 
ing the Champion of Freedom; but the noise 


a sober moral man,as well as an intrepid ‘ceased at once, when the Mayor of the city, 
t c is ) ae E i 


standing beneath the triumphal arch elevated 
in the middle of the great square, addressed the 


| General as follows: 


SPEECH OF THE MAYOR. 

The City of New Orleans, which I have the 

-honour to represent, welcomes, your happy ar- 
‘rival, By acceding to her wishes, you have 
/made her happy ; and she felicitates herself with 
pride on possessing the Guest of the American 
| nation. 

Itis not for me, General, to recal, on this oc- 
casion, the important services you have render- 
ed to the confederation of which we now form a 

‘part; they are already in the possession of im- 
| partiad history, to be transmitted to the remotest 
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posterity; and we all know that the happipess 
we enjoy i3 in a great measure, the fruit of your 
bold enterprises and generous sacrifices, 

Within these walls, erected by our common 
ancestors, every thing must be to you, General, 
a source of pleasing emotion. During the too 
short time you intend to remain among us, you 
will remark, no doubt, the effects produced by 
our wise institutions. They are the results ot 
that glorious independence for which you fought, 
and of that sublime constitution for the estab- 
lishment of which you co-operated. For this we 
join our thanks to those addressed to you by the 
American people. They are heard from the 
State of Maine to the borders of the Sabine, and 
will be the consolation and glory of your life. 


The General, whose emotions seemed to in- 
crease as he advanced amidst the people, re- 
plicd to the Mayor as follows: 


GEN. LAFAYETTE’S ANSWER. 


When, nearly half a century ago, I had the 
honour of fighting for that glorious American 
cause, of which you have been pleased to speak 
in a manner so touching and so flattering to me, 
one of the dearest hopes of my heart was that 
my Louisiana countrymen might, some day, 
participate in the benefits of republican liberty 
and independence. That hope, sir, is now real- 
ized. [ this day behold the happy and hence- 
forth indissoluble union of Louisiana with the 
vast and powerful confederation of the United 
States, which secures the dignity, the prosperity 
and the happiness of her citizens, guarantees 
the independence of all America, and offers to 
all nations the finest model of government. I 
landed here on the field of victory, where that 
union has been more and more firmly cemented ; 
and on my entry into the capital, I feel pene- 
trated with gratitude for the welcome I receive 
from its inhabitants and their worthy Mayor, 
whose name recals to one of his father’s cotem- 


noraries, the remembrance of franknese and of 


bravery. Ipray you, sir, to accept for the citi- 
zens of New-Orleans, and for yourself, the ex- 
pression of my lively gratitude, my warm affec- 
tion, aad my profound respect. 


a IL 
THE CANAL POLicy. 


In our present number is re-published from the 
Steubenville Herald a letter of J. C. Wright, 
Esq. on the subject of the Ohio Canal Policy, 
which appears to have been occasioned by an 
attempt on the part of the opposers of this poli- 
cy, to enlist into their ranks some intelligent 
men, whose character might give it respectabil- 
ity. This judicious and sensible letter contains 
such good and suiiicient reasons for men of that 
class discountenancing all attempts to oppose 
public sentiment and the gencral prosperity,from 
narrow, local and interested motives, that we 
trust allideas of the practicability of any organ- 
ized system of opposition will be given up, and 
the state be allowed to go on peaceably and 
quietly in the course of prosperity which is now 
open before her. 

The characters of our representatives in Con- 
gress belong to the state at large,and not exclu- 
sively to the people in the immediate vicinity 
of their residence; aud we hope that no future 
efforts will be made to tempt any of them to de- 
grade themselves so far as to suffer selfishness to 
stifle patriotism. 
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BUST OF GEN, JACKSON. 

Mr. Eckstein’s Bust of General Jackson will 

he placed, for exhibition, at the Cincinnati Ho- 
tel, this afternoon. 


ae 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Owing to the late arrival of our last poetical 
contributions, the department of our tuneful 
contributors was preoccupied by Selections ;— 
the merit of which, we hope, will sufliciently 


compensate for their exclusive occupation of the 
Muses’ page. 
The interesting but indiscreet notice of PEer- 


‘ Saturday Evening Post’ ;--but from the fre- 
quent unwarrantable omissions of that inter- 
esting paper, to indicate the sources of its selec- 
tions, we are unable to state where the Ictter 


| 
| 





| To the establishment of her independence, the 


/enthusiastic ardor fur liberty, he devoted his 


which he has been received with honour, respect 
cIvVAL, we have taken from the Philadelphia | and gratitude. But the gratitude of America has 
‘not been restrained within the cold limits of 


| barren thanks—-a sum equal to 45,000 pounds 





first made its appearance,—or what is the de- 
gree of its authenticity... We had FY, 
that Dr. P. was actively engaged as one of the | 
conductors of the Boston Spectator—a paper 
which is too deservedly admired to justify the | 
supposition of public neglect towards its accom- | 
plished editor. 

The large portion occupied of the present 
number, in relation to the revered name which 
is now on every tongue,—-we are sure will be 
aceceptable to our patriotic readers ;—and our 


numerous Correspondents. whose favours have 
been acenmulatiug during the recent publiva- 


tion of the * Rational Lunatic,’—will readily, 
we hope, excuse the slight additional delay 
which may be produced by the occasion. * 








Geweral SuNnnavry. 


nia, , ~~, 
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The Charleston City Gazette mentions the 
following singular circumstance in the history 
of Lafayette and Bolivar :—South Carolina was 
the first place in the U. States on which they 
landed, and at no very distant spots—the one 
near Georgetown and the other at Charleston— 
Lafayette, a Frenchman, came by the way of 
Spain—and Bolivar,a Spaniard, by the way of 
France. Both have most materially contribu- 
ted to the independence of the New World—the 
one in North, and the other in South America: 
and, what is most singular, at the very period in 
which the one is receiving the homage of na- 


tional gratitude in the former—the other has || 


succeeded in his efforts for the cause of freedom 
in the latter place. 


The London Globe, of the 20th of January, 
remarking on the grant of our Government to 
General Lafayette, states, that ‘there is no 
public act of the United States that can do 
more honour to the character of the American 


people, than this grateful offering to the charac- | 
culty. 


ter of a man who, nearly 50 years ago, rendered 
them signal services.” 

' ba . * 6 

The London Times, (noticing Mr. Monroe’s 


last message to congress) says: We observe, | 
them in repair. 


with satisfaction, the cordial and affectionate 
manuer in which Mr. Monroe recommends to 
congress a consideration of the merits of Gene- 
ral Lafayette. 

The British Traveller, of the 20th of January, 
contains the following tribute of respect to the 
United States: “ Nearly half a century has 





elapsed since the memorable declaration of in- 


| 
| 
| 


viewed as verbally engaged. 
fact, there is no doubt but the whole of the stock | 


| dents are required to attend these exercises, and 
the roll is to be regularly called over at the hour | 
(of meeting, and a note of all absence, and in- 


in the use of tools, and in mechanical labours.— 
These shops may be let, rent free, to skilful and 








America. In that interval Europe has been con- 
vulsed, to a degree threatening the dissolution 
of society—yet has North America continued to 
flourish, and increase with a progressive mark 
of improvement and prosperity, until she may 
justly claim to rank asa Power of the first class. 


celebrated Marquis de Lafayette is known to 
have contributed essentially. Actuated by an 


person and his fortune to the cause of the United 
States, and participated in their triumph. After 
an absence of more than forty years, Lafayette 
revisits the United States—in every part of 


sterling, with one complete and entire township 
of land, has been voted by the American con- 


! 


dependence by the thirteen United States of | 





gressto ** General Lafayette, in compensation 
for his important services and sacrifices during 
the American Revolution!” 


Louisville and Portland Canal.—We are much } 
y paragraph |, 
| from the Louisville PublicAdvertiser of Saturday | 


: ; ; 12 | anstein conside , valis, asa 
last, that there is a cheering prospect of the Ca- | SOF Hanstein considers the Aurora Borcalis, as é 


pleased to Jearn, by the following 


nal wround the Falls of the Ohio,—which is of | 
so much importance to the people of this state, 
and especiaily to this city—being speedily ac- 
complished. It will be a proud day for Ohio, | 
when her citizens can realize the benefit of an 
uninterrupted internal navigation from New- 
York to New-Orleans. When the waters of the 
Hudson and the Mississippi are united by means 


of our Ohio and Lake Erie Canal, it will con- }; 


stitute CINCINNATI THE Nvw-Yoru ov err 
WEST: 


‘*¢ The subscription book for the capital stock 
of the Louisville and Portland Canal Company, 


will again be opened on the 4th day of June | 


next. Only about 2400 shares remain to be ta- 
ken; and of this number about 1800 may now be 
Judging by this 


not now subscribed for, will be taken, in the | 
course of Saturday,the 4thof June. ‘This in- | 
telligence cannot fail to be highly gratifying to | 
those whoare interested in the navigation of the | 
Ohio. The canal,itis now confidently believed, 


will be commenced in the course of two or three |. 


months, and will be completed as early as prac- 
ticable. The board of managers have sent to 


month.” 


Virginga University.—Among the regulations | 
ofthe University of Virginia, is one which pro- 
vides that there shall be appointed by the Fa- | 


culty, a Military Instructer, who shall attend 


to half past three, in the afternoon, and instruct 


| . . | 
the students in the manual exercise, field evolu- | 


tions, manoeuvres and encampments. ‘The stu- 


stance of insubordination, submitted to the fa- 
‘6 Substitutes in the form of arms,” are 
to be provided by the proctor, which are to be 
numbered and delivered out to the students, 
who are to be severally responsible for keeping 
Workshops are also to be pro- 
videa at the expense of the University, where 
students who choose, may exercise themselves 


orderly mechanics, on condition that they 
will consent to the use of their tools by such 
students as will use the permission discreetly, 








ee 





and on the further condition that such mechan- 
ics may receive instruction gratisin the mechan- 
ical and philosophical principles of their arts, 
as they are taught in any of the schools. 


Native Oil.—Finer and sweeter oil no coun- 
try can supply than what we can with little 
trouble and expense prepare for ourselves. The 
tall annual sunflower will prove this: its seeds, 
brnised and pressed, will yield an oil as sweet 
and as fine as that we can import from Florence. 
From a bushel of this seed, a gallon of oil may 
be drawn, and with this advantage, that it can 
be obtained at any time, quite soft, bland and 
fresh. The seed also, and the mass that remains 
after the cxpression of the oil, are of excellent 
use to feed hogs and poultry. But besides these 
uses, the growing plant is of eminent service; it 
| having been proved that nearly twenty times as 
much pure dephlogisticated air is exhaled from 
one plant in twenty-four bours in light and clear 
weather, as a man respires in a vitiated and 
impure state in that space of time. Hence the 
‘inhabitants of close, ill-aired and unwholesome 
places, should be diligent in its cultivation. 

Boston Medical Intelligencer. 


Aurora BoreAuis.—New Theory.—Profes- 





luminous ring surrounding the magnetic pole, 
with a radius varying from 20 deg.to 80 deg. and 
atthe height of about one hundred miles above 
the surface oftheearth. It is formed, he thinks, 
by luminous columns shooting upward from the 
earth’s surface, ina direction parallel to the in- 
clination of the needle, and to the direction 
of the earth’s magnetism: these columns render 
the atmosphere opaque while they pass through 
it. and only hooome ]uMIMoue efter they pass 
beyond it. 
the ring, beams dart forth in a direction neatly 
| perpendicular to the arch,and ascend toward the 
zenith; and if they are so long as to pass it to- 
_ wards the south, they collect in the south intoa 
sort of corona or glory, which is situated in that 
| point of the heavens to which the south pole of 
the needle points. Professor H. finds that obser- 
vations made respecting the northern Aurora are 
well explained by this hypothesis; and he has 
collected facts to show that a similar ring exists 
around the southern magnetic pole situated in 
New-Holland, the northern being in North Ame- 
rica. He infers farther, though the stock of ob- 
servations is rather deficient, that similar lumin- 
ous rings exist above the two extremities of the 


New-York for an Engineer, who will probably | Secondary magnetic axis in Siberia and in Terra 


reach this place in the course of the coming |, 


de! Fuego.—J0. 

Gen. Bernard, M. Shriver, and other officers 
and gentlemen attached tothe Board of Engi- 
neers, have left Washington on a tour of recon- 
noisance through the southern states, with the 
view of ascertaining the most eligible route for 


on every Saturday, from half past one o’clock | the contemplated National Road from the seat 


_of Government to New-Orleans. 


The Dock yards, in England, for the last 
three years, have cost the British Government 


| 6,540,000/. ( $29,237,600,) and ship building and 


| 


repairing ships during the same period, about 
23,000,000/. ( $102,120,000.) 


Lafayette Ball. 
| Aybar taney sp to the Lafayette Ball are 
informed, that tickets for themselves and 














| their female friends, will be delivered on appli- 


| cation to the Managers at the Hotel, in the 
/morning of each day of next week, between the 
| hours of 10and 12 0’clock. 

By a resolution of the Board of Managers, 
_each subscriber is entitled to two ladies’ tickets, 
and gentlemen are particularly requested to 
make early application. 

| Cincinnati, May 7, 1825. 
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Selected Poetry. : 
= —— = 
From an English Paper. 








ON THE VISIT OF GEN. LAFAYETTE TO 


AMERICA. 


See, Freedom’s champion, full of years, 
The pride of the Free-man’s story, 
Again across the Atlantic steers 
o the land of his former glory! 


The old World’s night he leaves behind, 
' The mornof the New is before him— 
And the’ ocean is calm, and the winds are kind, 


~~ And the heavens shine mildly o’er him. 


And see! on the shores of Freedom’s land, 
A nation is fondly straying, 

And asking each billow that breaks on its strand, 
Why their * Guest’? so long is delaying. 


He comes! he lands!—and thonsand arms 
Are stretched at once to enfold him; 
And Liberty clasps himin all her charms, 

Rejoicirg again to behold him. 


Sublime from her throne in the World of the 
West, 
She extends him the sceptre he gave her, 


_ While the millions around her cry, “ Hail!’ to 


their “ Guest,” 
The Hero who conquered to save her. 


Oh! who would not envy the godlike pride 
And triumph his soul is feeling, 


While the Sons of those Sires who fought by his 


side 
Their gratitude thus are revealing! 


Those Sires now sleep in the arm= uf their Fame 
Where soon he shall hasten to find them; 
But their spirits still hear and approve the ac- 
claim 
Which he yet is enjoying behind them. 


But who is he, with locks so white 
Who comes, by so many surrounded ? 


Tis the “ Father” who first in America’s right 


+ The trumpet of Liberty sounded! 


With filial awe the crowds attend, 
And weep while his tears are flowing— 
While he clings round the neck of his ancient 
friend, 
And seems to his bosom growing. 


Now LaraveTTe! the hour is come, 
The proudest that ever passed o’er thee, 
When thou sharest of true glory a mightier sum 
Than all who have gone before thee. 


And glowing for ever in Fame’s bright sky, 
Shall the triumph thou now art reaping, 

Be the pole-star of hope to the Patriot’s eye, 
When thou art with WasHincTon sleeping. 


Dumfries, 2A Feb. 1825, _ W. B. 
ii 
From the United States’ Literary Gazette, 
SPRING. 


Again the infant flowers of Spring 
Call thee to sport on the rainbow wing— 
Spirit of beauty, the air is bright 
ith the boundless flow of thy mellow light; 
The woods are ready to bud in bloom, 
And are weaving for Summer their quiet gloom ; 
The tufted brook reflects, as it flows, 
The tips of the half-unopened rose, 
And the early bird, as he carols free, 
Sings to his little love and thee. 


See how the clouds, as they fleetly pass, 
Throw their shadowy veil on the darkening 
. grass; 
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And the pattering showers and stealing dews, 
With their starry gems and skyey hues, 
From the oozy meadow, that drinks the tide, 
To the sheltered vale on the mountain side, 
Wake to a new and fresher birth 

The tenderest tribes of teeming earth, 

And scatter with light and dallying play 
Their earliest flowers on the Zephyr’s way. 


He comes from the mountain’s piny steep, 


| For the long bows bend with a silent sweep, 


And hisrapid steps have hurried 6’er 
The grassy hills to the pebbly shore; 
And now, on the breast of the lonely lake, 


} The waves in ailent glances break 


Like a short and quickly rolling sea, 
When the gale feels first its liberty, 
And the flakes of foam, like coursers run, 


| Rejoicing beneath the vertical sun. 


He has crossed the lake, and the forest heaves, 
To thesway of his wings, its billowy leaves, 
And the downy tufts of the meadow fly 

In snowy clouds, as he passes by, 

And softly beneath his noiseless tread 

The odorous spring-grass bends its head ; 

And now he reaches the woven bower, 

Where he meets his own beloved flower, 

And gladly his wearied limbs repose 

In the shade of the newly-opening rose. _P. 





INNOCENT HOURS OF CHILDHOOD. 

The following lines trom the Boston Spectator, will 
nd&t only be recognised as the production of Perci- 
val, but will be greatly admired, by those who 
are acquainted with the principal incidents in his 
early life, and the bearing they have had upon his 
principles and character. May we not hope the 
two last Stanzas describe his present feeling? 


Maar m j ' i 
A Taare See are Zs o 


Ye smile in your innocent loveliness, while 
In the downhill of life we are hastening on. 


O could I return to your beautiful prime, 
beoee ye shone like the morn of a clear summer 
ay 
And my spirit ne’er thought how the footsteps of 
time 
Like the flight of an eagle, were hast’ning away. 


O could I return to those innocent hours, 
When my heart knew no sorrow, that fled not as 


soon 
As the soft drops of April that fall on the flowers, 
And vanish at once in the bright air of noon ; 


O then I might taste of the silent delight 

That beamsin the eye.of an infant, and flows 
As peacefully on as the dove in her flight, 

Or the dew stealing out of the cup of & rose. 


O then I miglit lay all my sorrows at rest, 
And be calm as the first whisper’d zephyr of spring, 
When it comes on the pinions of down from the west, 
And shakes the soft fragance of May trom its wing. 
O then I might know what it is to be free 
From the burden that presses the heart to the grave; 
Might charm back the feeling of brightness and glee, 
The first look of love and of gentleness gave. 


But no—I have pass’d from the fresh blooming shore, 
Where life gathers round it its verdure and flowers; 
I can fondly look backward—but ah! never more 
Can J taste of your sweetness—ye innocent hours ! 


Then whither, ah whither escape from the night 
Which darkens more deeply the farther [ go! 

Look out from the gloom, some benevolent light ! 
Like a star on the traveller, who wanders below. 


A light now is breaking—it comes from above, . 
Still clearer and purer than life’s early dawn— 

It descends with the motionless flight of a dove, 
And guides me with safety and cheerfulness on. 


Then let me not turn to the innocent hours 
Of childhood, when brighter hours wait me before; 


_There are thorns in life’s earliest and tenderest 


flowers, 


But yonder are flowers that shall sting me no more. §. 











From the Massachusetts Yeoman. 
ODE TO PERU. 
Lanp of the IncAs! thou art free, 
Clime of the sun’s bright daughters, 
The long, loud shout of Victory 
Is swelling o’er thy waters; 
That waking voice, that trumpet’s tone, 
From off the Andes’ tops has gone, 
And all their echoes bear along 
The glad, exulting, choral song. 


O, thou wast beautiful, thy hills, 
In sunny light were sleeping, 
And on thy mountains silver rills 
From rock to rock were leaping: 
Thy splendid temples lifted high 
Their golden domes within the sky, 
And happy girls, with braided hair, 
And snowy veils, were kneeling there. 


O, thou wast lovely, ere the arm 

Of rude aggression found thee, 
And spoilers tore away each charm 

Of loveliness that crown’d thee. 
But when the lawless bandit came, 
With olive branch and friendship’s name, 
He smil’d, as Treason oft has smil’d, 
Then slew the victim he beguil’d. 


With death his way the Spaniard paved, 
For gold and carnage crying, 

And where his bloody banner waved, 
Thy peaceful sons were dying. 

His conquering arm has failed at length, 

And thine is bar’d in youthful strength ; 

His wet, red flag is furl’d and torn, 

While thine aloft is proudly borne. 


Land of the incas: tuo art free, 
The rod that gall’d thee broken, 
That spirit, chainless as the sea, 
The tyrant’s doom has spoken ; 
Our Southern Sister’s Washington 
For thee a glorious meed hag won, 
And fame is bearing fast and far, 
The deeds and name of Borivar. 


Land of the Incas! thou art free, 
The storm of war is sleeping, 

And Peace and Joy their jubilee 
Upon thy hills are keeping. 

The song of love shall soltly fall, 

Instead of battle’s bugle call, 

And Mercy’s bright ane gentle ray 

Wash Murder’s guilty stain away. 


i 


THIS IS LOVE. — 


To sigh for hours at Beanty’s feet, 
To start when rival steps draw near, 
With ardent warmth her glance to meet, 
._ And r soft flatteries in her ear; 
To kneel, till won by fairer forms 
And brighter eyes, and then forsake, 
And while new hope, new fancy warms, 
To leave her trusting heart to break; 
This passion haunts our early span,— 
This is the wavering loye of Man! 


To seek one form in early youth, 
To court no gaze, no vow beside, 

To hold theenak life an holy truth, 

_ Which firmest proves when deepest tried, 

And like the diamond’s sparkling light 
Can halls and palaces illume, 

Yet shines more cheering and more bright 
In scenes of darkness and of gloom: 

This faith descends from realms above,— 
This, this is Womun’s changeless love !— 





